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AN ARTIST IN BUSINESS. 

By Henry Milford Steele. 

{With original illustrations by James Symington.) 

The old notion that an artist or a man of etters must 
necessarily be unfitted for a business life has been pretty well 
exploded during recent years. Perhaps the most interesting 
demonstration of the falsity of the old theory is furnished by 
the career of the firm composed of James Symington and F. 
Hopkinson Smith, who are successfully engaged in the erni- 
\ nently practical business of building lighthouses, break- 
\ waters, sea-walls, and other stone construction. Both these 
\ men are painters of estab- 
lished reputation, and one 
of them is a famous 



author as well. 

James Syming- 
1 \ ton was born in 
\ Maryland in 1841, 

and early mani- 
fested a fondness for drawing, in which he 
was encouraged by a Presbyterian minister 
who took a fancy to him and who was 
himself a draughtsman of considerable 
skill. In 1853 Sy- 
mington went to 
. - ' Cincinnati, 






and at the 

age of fourteen or fifteen found himself engaged in 
writing out the opinions of the judges of the Superior 
Court for the official reports. This occupation gave his 
thoughts another turn, and he began regularly to study 
law. But his love for drawing did not leave him ; on 
the contrary, it was strong enough to lead him to 
enter a night class, where he worked steadily for a 
year or two, making satisfactory progress. 
At the beginning of the war, he joined 
the 18th Mississippi Regiment of the 
Confederate army as a private, and 
served until the war ended in 1865. 
During: the latter part of the war he 
became an ordnance sergeant, and was 
quartered for a time near Richmond, 
where he had charge of some blast 
furnaces. Iron was extremely scarce 
in those clays, and whenever the Ord- 
nance Department heard of a furnace 
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The Quarterly Illustrator 



anywhere in the mountains 
some one was sent off at once 
to investigate and report 
upon the quantity and qual- 
ity of the output, and upon 
the facilities for its transpor- 
tation. This difficult, and at 
times exceedingly dangerous, 
duty usually fell to Sergeant 
Symington, and during this 
period a great deal of his time 
was spent in the saddle. 

On more than one occa- 
sion he had experiences 
which nearly cost him his 
life. He tells the following 

" One clay I received orders 
recti ng me to look up an iron 
where in the mountains of Patrick 
property of a man named ^ 

Samuel Hairson, was one : S& 
ginia, and the owner of 
dred slaves ; a veritable 

" Although the furnace 
the iron produced was re- 
ingly fine in quality ; : > 
from Danville, the /-;./ 
tion. I should have 
ville, but the quar- 
that I would have no 
Henry Courthouse, 
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story of a winter's adventure : 
from my quartermaster di- 
furnace he had heard of some- 
County. The mine was the 
\ Hairson, w hose father, 
i of the richest men in Yir- 
i more than thirty-seven hun- 
Colony of servile blacks, 
was only a small one, 
ported to be exceed- 
but it was sixty miles- 
nearest railroad sta- 
taken a horse at Dan- 
y termaster assured me 
difficulty in finding one at 
...-" and advised me to take 
a stage from Danville to- 
that place. I did so. 
Henry Courthouse was. 
It was winter, and soon 
after we started snow began to fall and contin- 
ued steadily all day. When we reached Henry- 
Courthouse the snow was six inches deep, 
and still falling as if it never meant to stop. 
I put up at the little country tavern ; there- 
were only two stoves in it — one in the 
kitchen and the other in the parlor — 
but I managed to get through the night. 
in reasonable comfort. The next 
morning the snow was more than eigh- 
teen inches deep. I spent two days- 
looking for a horse, but there was not 
one to be had, and T finally determined. 




forty miles from Danville. 
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4 A BIT OF TRINIDAD. 



to push on afoot. Accord- 
ingly, the next morning 
I set out on my twenty- 
mile walk. After I had 
made about six miles I 
came to a river which I 
was obliged to ford. The 
water was fully four feet 
deep and very cold. I got 
across somehow, soaked 
through, of course, and 
nearly frozen. Here I 
found that an uncle of 
Hairson's lived about two 
miles up the stream, and 
I started at once for his plantation. I was about the sorriest looking tramp imagin- 
able when I arrived ; but I explained who I was, and received the warmest sort of 
a welcome. I stayed there two days, resting, for I was pretty well 
used up. They wanted me to stay a couple of weeks, but I knew 
that I ought to be going. 

" My host offered to lend me a horse to go a part of the way, 
and he sent a darky boy along with me to take the animal back. 
^ His parting instructions Avere to the effect that I must send the 
boy back as soon as we reached a point beyond which he did not 
know the road. We started off bravely enough ; but at the 
end of nine miles the boy turned back and I clambered along 
up the mountain on foot. It was mighty hard travelling. 
The snow was 
covered with ice 
about an eighth 
of an inch thick, 
w h i c h broke 
through at every 
step and made any- 
thing like satisfac- 
tory progress im- 
possible. Several 
times I was on the 
point of giving up altogether ; but I 
floundered on, and at last, to my great 
joy, and by one of those lucky acci- 
dents which sometimes happen, I met 
Hairson and his son on horseback. 
Hairson took the boy up behind him 
and gave me the lad's horse, and to- 
gether we made our way to his house. 
I was so completely exhausted that it 
was all I could do to keep from falling " A dutch chat, schevenengen." 




11 FULL DRESS, MARTIN- 
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off the horse ; but we reached the house 
at last, where I was immediately put to 
bed. 

" It was two weeks before I was 
able to leave that place." 

Mr. Symington's adventures in the 
wild mountain country of Virginia fur- 
nished him with an abundance of ma- 
terial for an unusually interesting book, 
which it is hoped he may some day be 
prevailed upon to write. 

When the war was over, in 1865, Mr. 
Symington came to New York and en- 
gaged in business with his present part- 
ner, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, to whom 
he is distantly related. He studied for 
some time at the Academy of Design, 
generally at night, and his water colors 
soon began to attract attention. He 
made drawings for Frank Leslie's Illus- 
trated Newspaper, and at one time Mr. 
Leslie sought to engage him as one of 





APPLES ARE RIPE.'' 



ALONG THE SHURE, WINDWARD ISLAND. 



the regular staff of artists perma- 
nently employed on the paper. He 
joined the Water Color Society in 
1878, and has been its treasurer for 
the past nine years. He is reelected 
every year, and has come to be re- 
garded as the permanent treasurer 
of the society. 

In 1887 Mr. Symington made an 
extended trip through Europe, paint- 
ing industriously all the time. In 
company with Thulstrup and H. W. 
Ranger he wandered through Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Sweden, and 
Norway, and brought back an im- 
mense number of studies and pictures. 
He has travelled all over this country 
from the coast of Maine to South- 
western Texas, investigating differ- 
ent varieties of building-stone, and 
painting by the way. Mr. Syming- 
ton is one of the most popular men 
in the profession, and he deserves it. 



